THE    EMANCIPATOR   OF   THE   SLAVES

policy and wrote to him to say so. Lincoln re-
plied at length to justify his action.

He   said   that   Fremont's   proclamation   'is
purely political, and not within the range of
military law or necessity/ If the general needs
the slaves, 'he can seize them and use them, but
when the need is past, it is not for him to fix
their permanent future condition. That must be
settled according to laws made by law-makers,
and not by military proclamations/ 'So much as
to principle. Now as to policy. No doubt the
thing was popular in some quarters, and would
have been more so if it had been a general de-
claration of emancipation/ That is one side of
the question, but the President must look at
another. 'The Kentucky legislature would not
budge till that proclamation was modified; and
General Anderson telegraphed me that on the
news of General Fremont having actually issued
deeds of manumission, a whole company of our
volunteers  threw down their arms and  dis-
banded. , . .   I   think   to   lose   Kentucky  is
nearly the same as to lose the whole game.
Kentucky gone, we cannot hold Missouri, nor, as
I think, Maryland. These all against us, and the
job on our hands is too large for us/

These arguments have a special interest be-
cause, a year later, Lincoln himself, as Com-
mander-in-Chief, was to issue a proclamation of
emancipation on grounds of military necessity.
Events pushed him in September 1865 to a